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ELOCUTIVE  SINGING. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  to  many,  that 
Music  and  Poetry^— they  are  said  to  be  sister 
arts, — should  not  be  more  effectively  united. 
We  have  often  listened  with  much  attention  to  | 
very  superior  performances  of  Vocal  Music,  for  I 
we  are  passionately  fond  of  it,  particularly  | 
when  executed  by  the  female  voice :  and  we  are : 
very  fond  of  Poetry  too  ;  but,  'alas,  we  very 
seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  them 
in  connexion,  from  the  want  of  distinctness  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  rvords. 

We  are  told  that  the  English  language  is  too 
difficult  to  be  uttered  distinctly,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  proper  effect  to  the  music:  is  this 
true  ?  We  answer  No,  for  we  have  heard  some,* 
though  very  few,  who  gave  admirable  expres¬ 
sion  both  to  words  and  music.  We  could  cite ; 
Philipps  as  a  fair  specimen  of  an  Elocutive 
Vocalist,  and  we  are  fully  pursuaded  that  he  de-  | 
rived  this  power  through  his  knowledge  of  the 
natural  functions  of  the  speaking  voice  and 
their  proper  application, — he  had  studied  Elo¬ 
cution  as  well  as  Music.  , 

In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  King,  Professor 
of  Elocution,  a  short  time  since,  he  observed^ : 
that  it  only  required  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English ! 
language^  to  enable  any  one  to  pronounce  as 
distinctly  when  singing  as  when  speaking ;  he 
then  gave  a  specimen  with  the  singing  voice, 
which  satisfied  us  that  his  observations  were 
correct. 

Declamation  on  the  stjige  is  generally  heard 
more  distinctly  than  P*inging\  the  reason  evi¬ 
dently  is,  that  those  who  practice  the  former! 
cultivate  the  art  of  pronunciation,  while  it  is[ 
almost  totally  neglected  by  those  who  practice 
the  latter.  - 

USE  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  earnestly  solicit¬ 
ed  to  the  following  extract,  under  the  name  of' 
Dr.  Rush,  in  which  that  eminent  man  strongly 
recommends  to  females  the  cultivation  of  vocal 
music,  as  highly  conducive  to  health.  The  mode¬ 
rate  practice  of  this  art,  (says  the  author  of  Mu- 
tital  Toiity  Musica  Sarra^  Arc.  and  now  editor  of 
the  Western  (Mtica)  Recorder^)  will  certainly 
have  this  tendency.  Occasional  singing  has,  in 
some  cases  of  consumption,  been  attended  with  i 
desirable  results,  yet  it  is  perhaps  as  easy  to  in-  ! 
jure  the  lungs  by  immoderate  singing,  as  it 
Is  by  too  much  speaking  or  reading.  These 
things,  wo  believe,  are  nearly  parallel ;  and  if  so, 
then  it  is  evident  that  regularity  is  as  necessary 
as  moderation.  Singing  should  be  rendered  habit¬ 
ual,  by  daily  practice,  if  it  is  to  have  any  desira¬ 
ble  influence  upon  the  health.  The  good  old 
practice  of  singing  psalms  in  the  morning  and 
evening  devotions  ought  to  be  revived,  if  possil)le, 
in  every  Christian  family.  This  would  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  many  advantages,  among  the  least  of 
which  is  that  of  contributing  to  the  health  of  the 
bodily  constitution. 

Vocal  music  should  never  be  neglected  in 
the  education  of  a  ynung  lady.  Besides  pre¬ 
paring  her  to  join  in  that  part  of  public  wor- 
ship  which  consists  in  psalmody,  it  will  en-[ 
able  her  to  soothe  the  cares  of  domestic  life;! 
and  even  the  iW)rrows  that  will  8f)metimes  in-[ 
trude  into  her  own  bosom,  may  all  be  deliver-! 


ed  by  a  song  where  sound  and  sentiment  unite 
to  act  upon  the  mind.  I  here  introduce  a  fact 
which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  pro¬ 
fession,  and  that  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
organs  of  the  breast  by  singing,  contributes 
very  much  to  defend  them  from  those  diseases 
to  which  the  climate  and  other  causes  expose 
them.  The  Grermans  are  seldom  afflicted  with 
consumptions,  nor  have  I  ever  know  n  but  one 
instance  of  spitting  blood  atnong  them.  This, 
I  believe,  is  in  part  occasioned  by  the  strength 
which  their  lungs  acquire  by  exercising  them 
frequently  in  vocal  music,  for  this  constitutes 
an  essential  branch  of  their  education.  Tlie  j 
music  master  of  our  academy  has  furnished! 
me  with  an  observation  still  more  in  favor  of 
this  opinion.  He  informed  me  that  he  had; 
known  several  instances  of  persons  who  w  ere  I 
strongly  disposed  to  the  consumption,  who: 
were  restored  to  health  by  the  exercise  of  their 
lungs  in  singing. — Dr.  Rush. 


ITALIAN  MUSIC. 

The  want  of  originality  in  composition  is 
frequently  lamented  when  license  is  repressed 
by  laws,  but  the  wild  effusions  of  an  ardent 
imagination  ought  to  be  founded  by  authority ; 
hence  is  proved  the  necessity  of  rule,  order,  ■ 
and  example.  The  general  productions  ofj 
many  of  the  Italian  writers,  may  be  said  to  be  \ 
in  a  state  of  nature,  for  the  progress  of  taste 
must  ever  be  impeded  by  the  ignorance  and 
caprice  of  those  who  practice  an  art  without 
science  or  principle. 

Melody  is  the  child  of  fancy;  to  check  im¬ 
aginations,  wild  vagaries,  and  restrain  her 
flights  in  the  propriety  of  application,  is  a- 
required  study ;  the  treating  secular  subjects  ^ 
with  ecclesiastical  gravity,  making  a  fugue  of 
every  movement,  and  regarding  grace,  elegance 
and  fertility  of  invention  as  criminal,  are  equal¬ 
ly  proofs  of  deficiency  in  taste.  Italy  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  many  independent  states,  each  ofj 
which  has  a  distinct  and  separate  honor  to 
maintain.  As  the  painters  of  Italy  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  their  different  schools,  so  are  the  j 
musicians;  and  a  composer  or  performer  ofi 
eminent  abilities  is  seldom  mentioned  without  I 
his  country,  by  which  it  is  knowm  that  he  is  of 
the  Roman,  Venetian,  Neapolitan,  Lombard,  or 
Bolognese  school,  each  of  w  hich  has  some  I 
peculiar  characteristic,  that  enables  one  intelli-f 
gent  musician  of  Italy  to  discover  the  school 
of  another,  by  his  works  or  performance ;  to 
these  distinctions,  the  natives  of  other  countries 
so  little  attend,  that  w  hen  it  is  said  a  musician 
comes  from  Italy,  no  further  inquiry  is  made. 

At  the  head  of  the  Roman  scltiiK)l  was  Pales¬ 
trina.  In  jhv  annals  of  ancient  poetry,  Homer 
would  doul)tless  occupy  the  most  ample  and 
honorable  standing.  Palestrina  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  Homer  of  the  most  ancient  Roman 
school  of  music.  Adrian  Willaert  stands  fore¬ 
most  in  the  Venetian  school,  and  Rodio  at  the 
N(‘apolitan  school,  which  has  been  technically 
called  the  school  of  counterpoint.  Father 
Costanza  Porta  w  as  at  the  head  of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  s<*hc)ol.  The  innumerable  professors  of 
the  Bologna  school,  w^ere  equal  to  those  of 
the  first  chuss  in  Europe,  and  though  neither 
the  city  of  Florence,  nor  any  part  of  Tuscany 


are  included  among  the  schools  into,  which 
Italy  is  usually  classed ;  yet  this  as  well  as 
every  other  science  is  under  great  obligations 
to  the  activity,  ingenuity,  and  talents  of  the 
Florentines. 

Music,  says  a  learned  Italian  author,  is,  in  a 
particular  manner,  the  triumph  of  Romans 
I  and  Neapolitans.  Rome  is  considered  the  post 
I  of  honor  for  composers ;  the  Romans  being  the 
'most  fasti4l^is  judges  of  music  in  Italy,  there 
!  is  more  cabal  in  Rome  than  elsewhere,  and  par- 
|ty  runs  higher.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that 
a  composer  or  performer  w  ho  is  once  useful  at 
,  Rome,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  severity  of 
critics  in  other  parts.  It  seems  as  if  the  tym¬ 
panum  in  this  part  of  Italy,  was  more  braced, 

'  more  harmonical,  and  more  sonorous,  than  in 
the  rest  of  Europe  ;  the  whole  nation  is  vocal ; 
every  gesture  and  inflection  of  voice  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  even  their  prosody  of  syllabljjs 
in  conversation,  breathe  hannony  and  musiR 
The  Neapolitans  have  a  natural  disposition  to 
music,  and  generally  possess  voices  more  flexi¬ 
ble,  and  a  language  more  harmonious  than  the 
inhabitants  of  many  other  parts  of  Italy.  It 
has,  however,  been  said  by  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  Neapolitans,  that  they  do  not  possess  in 
an  eminent  degree,  either  taste,  delicacy,  or  ex¬ 
pression,  yet  their  compositions,  it  must  be 
allowed,  are  excellent,  with  respect  to  coun¬ 
terpoint  and  inventions ;  and  in  their  manner 
of  executing  them,  there  is  an  energy  and 
fire  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere ;  it  is  so  ar¬ 
dent  as  to  border  on  folly,  and  from  this  im¬ 
petuosity  of  genius,  it  is  common  for  Neapolitan 
composers,  in  a  movement  which  begins  in  a 
mild  and  sober  manner,  to  set  the  orchestra  in 
a  blaze  before  it  is  finished.  The  pathetic  and 
graceful  are  seldom  attempted  in  the  conserva¬ 
tories,  and  those  refined  and  studied  graces, 
which  not  only  change,  but  improve  passages, 
and  which  so  few  are  able  to  find,  are  less 
sought  after  by  the  generality  of  performers  at 
Naples,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy.  Dr. 
Burney,  in  his  musical  tour  through  the  conti¬ 
nent,  says,  “  There  is  very  little  good  singing 
by  the  natives  of  Europe,  except  Italy,  and 
that  though  the  Italians  excel  the  people  of 
all  other  nations  in  vocal  music,  yet  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  with  few  exceptions,  excel  over  the  Ital¬ 
ians  in  the  construction  and  use  of  most  instni- 
ments;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  difficult  to  account 
for  the  different  musical  excellence  of  these  two 
nations.  The  language  of  the  Italians  is  more 
favorable  to  music  than  that  of  any  other  peo- 
jlple,  and  the  custom  of  performing  almost  con¬ 
tinually  the  most  refined  and  expressive  coin- 
[  positions  in  their  churches  and  theatres,  cannot 

S  hut  produce  a  general  rectitude  of  taste  among 
all  ranks  of  people,  and  afford  a  most  perfect 
model  of  imitations,  to  all  w  ho  have  a  distin- 
jiguishing  car  and  flexible  voice.”  M. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  MUSIC. 

BV  USHER. 

There  are  few  w  ho  have  not  felt  the  charms 
of  music,  and  acknowledged  its  expressions  to 
be  intelligible  to  the  heart.  It  is  the  language  of 
delightful  sensations,  and  is  far  more  eloquent 
than  that  of  words :  it  breathes  into  the  ear  the 
clearest  intimations;  but  how  it  w  as  learned,  to 
I  wdiat  origin  we  owe  it,  or  what  is  the  definite 
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meaning  to  be  affixed  to  some  of  its  most  affect- :  the  ancients ;  that  the  muses  of  the  Greeks  ( we  are  far  from  supposing  that  this  “expe- 
ing  strains^  we  know^  not  always  sung,  and  that  their  song  was  the  echo  ||  rienced  committee  ”  is  not  sincere  in  their 

\Ve  plainly  feel  that  music  gently  touches  of  the  subject  which  swelled  their  poetry  into  ji  intentions  of  doing  good.  But  the  “cxperienc- 
and  agitates  the  agreeable  and  sublime  passions;  i  enthusiasm  and  rapture.  It  were  devoutly  to  ed  committee,”  we  fear,  has  undertaken  a 
that  it  wraps  us  in  melancholy,  and  elevates  be  wished  that  the  Grecian  taste  for  impas-  work  for  which  it  was  by  no  means  qualified — 
us  withjoy;that  it  dissolves  and  inflames;  that;sioned  music  could  be  once  more  restored  to  neither  justified,  consequently  not  sanctified, 
it  melts  us  in  tenderness,  and  rouses  to  rage  :  |i  the  delight  and  wonder  of  mankind.  But  as,  The  subject  requires  prolixity,  and  we  there- 
but  its  strokes  are  so  fine  and  delicate,  that  j  from  the  disposition  of  things,  and  the  force  of  fore  shall  offer  no  apology,  and  as  it  is  also 
as  in  a  tragedy,  even  the  passions  that  wound,  j,  fashion,  we  can  scarcely  hope  in  dur  time  to  so  very  important,  that  it  demands  the  most 
please.  Its  sorrows  are  charming,  and  its  rage  [rescue  the  sacred  lyre,  and  place  it  in  the  ample  discussion  and  consideration  from  all, 
heroic  anddeliglitfuhaspeople  feel  tlie  particular  hands  of  men  of  genius — all  that  can  be  done  especially  from  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
passions  with  different  degrees  of  force,  their  is  to  try  and  reclaim  musicians  to  their  own  i  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  musical  art 
taste  of  harmony  must  proportionably  vary,  natural  feeling  of  harmony ;  to  inculcate  this ''  and  science  in  this  country. — As  there  are  no 
Music,  then,  is  a  language  directed  to  the  pas-  important  truth,  that  the  genuine  emotions  of;  legally  constituted  musical  establishments, 
sions :  but  the  rudest  of  tliese  put  on  a  new  music  are  not  to  be  found  in  compositions  of  a !  quackery  requires  the  greater  exposition, 
nature  and  become  pleasing  in  harmony :  let  labored,  fantastic,  and  surprising  kind,  butj  We  shall  endeavor  to  show,  it  is  becoming 
me  also  add,  that  it  awjikens  some  passions  rather  in  those  pieces  that  are  the  growth  of  a!  and  pleasant,  that  they  who  assemble  together 
which  we  do  not  perceive  in  ordinary  life,  native,  simple,  and  unvitiated  taste.  Such  emo-  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  the 
Tlie  most  elevated  sensations  of  music  arises  tions  are  discoverable  in  the  swelling  sounds  |  should  also  unite  in  praising  him.  The  man- 
from  a  confused  perception  of  ideal  or  visionary  |  that  \yrap  us  in  imaginary  grandeur ;  in  those 'ner  in  which  this  is  to  be  effected,  becomes  a 
beauty  and  rapture,  which  is  sufficiently  dis-j  plaintive  notes  that  make  us  in  love  with  woe  ;.  matter  of  serious  inquiry;  and  since  it  is  im^ 
tinguishable  to  fire  the  imagination,  but  not  j  in  the  tones  that  breathe  the  lover^s  sighs,  and  possible  to  expect  that  congregations  should 
clear  enough  to  become  an  object  of  knowledge.  I  agitate  the  breast  with  gentle  pain;  in  those  perform  the  various  parts  which  constitute 
This  shadowy  beauty  the  mind  attempts,  with  noble  impressions  that  coil  up  the  courage  and  Uf^rmony,  nothing  remains  for  them  but  the 
a  languishing  curiosity,  to  collect  into  a  distinct  fury  of  the  soul,  or  that  lull  it  in  confused  simple  of  singing,  which  has 

object  of  view  and  comprehension;  but  it  fades ,  vdsions  of  joy;  in  a  word,  in  those  affecting'  generally  prevailed  among  all  Protestants  from 
and  escapes,  like  the  dissolving  ideas  of  a  de-  strains  that  find  their  way  to  the  inmost  recesses  the  oeriod  of  the  Reformation  We  are  oiiite 
yghtful  dream,  that  are  neither  within  the  reach  of  the  heart—  |  surpnsed  of  the  neglect  into  which  this  sty^e  of 

Or  the  memory,  nor  yet  totally  fled.  The!  Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie  i  singing  is  fallen  ;  but  to  whom  do  we  ascribe 

noblest  charm  of  music,  then,  though  real  and|  The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. — Milton,  I  this  offering  of  strange  fire  on  the  altar?  To 

affecting,  seems  too  confused  and  fluid  to  be  i  '  those  who  are  “puffed  up,”  and  venture  tosu- 

collected  into  a  distinct  idea.  Melody  is  always  musical  publications.  I  persede  compositions  which  have  been  conse- 

understood  by  the  crowd,  but  almost  always  . .  ■■  -■■■  —  ■■■  !  crated  by  time  and  general  acceptance. 

mistaken  by  musicians,  who  are,  with  hardly  i|  A  REVIEW  |:  Before  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  attempt  the 

an  exception,  servile  followers  of  the  taste  of  i  of  the  existing  state  of  sacred  music,  [slightest  competition  with  those  established 

the  day ;  who,  having  expended  much  time  and  j  “The  Methodist  Harmonist”  appears  tunes,  they  should  be  careful  to  purge  their 
pains  on  the  mere  mechanical  and  practical  containing  a  ^reat  variety  of  minds  from  all  vulgar  and  irreverent  associa- 

part,  are  induced  lo  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  — as  ^le  title  informs  us, — “  tions,  lest  when  the  affections  should  be  lifted 

those  dexterities  of  hand,  which  have  no  real  signed  for  the  use  of  the  Methodist  Episco-  up  to  things  above,  they  are  degraded  and  fixed 
value,  except  as  they  serve  to  produce  sounds,  Church  in  the  United  States, published  on  things  below. 

or  collections  of  sound,  which  move  the  pas-  at  New- York It  is  well  printed,  and  con-|:  Whatever  “experience”  this  “committee” 
sions.  The  present  taste  for  music  bears  a  tains  247  pages,  octavo. — In  the  preface  to  this  !  may  have  had  on  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
striking  resemblance  to  that  rage  for  tragi- , ^ye  are  informed,  that  “the  3Iethodist  we  must  fully  exonerate  them  from  all  the  dis- 
comedy,  which  about  a  century  ago  gained  so ;  Episcopal  Church  has  never  been  insensible  to,  grace  attendant  on  a  knowledge  of  musical 
much  ground  upon  the  stage.  The  musicians  j  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  knowledge  science — beyond  that  which  is  common  to 
of  the  present  day  are  charmed  at  the  strange  j  and  practice  of  vocal  music,  having  always  .  many  of  the  country  singing  masters.  Our  re¬ 
union  they  form  between  the  grave  and  the  used  it,  perhaps  more  than  most  other  denomi-  marks  are  extorted  from  us  by  the  impartiality 
fantastic,  and  at  the  surprising  transitions  they  uations  of  Christians.”  of  our  judgment,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public, 

make  to  the  widest  extremes;  while  every  ju  the  Methodist  Magazine  and  Qwar-  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  decline  the 
hearer  who  has  the  least  remainder  of  the  taste  Review,  for  April,  1830,  page  157,  we  notice  of  this  compilation  of  men  so  super-emi- 

of  nature  left,  must  be  shocked  at  the  strange  are  attracted  by  a  desire  that  some  Amateur  in  their  own  musical  “experience”  and 
jargon.  If  the  same  taste  prevailed  in  painting,  i  or  “  genuine  and  warm  hearted  lover  of  knowledge;  we  shall,  thcrcfore,faithfullyex- 
we  .should  soon  find  the  monster  of  Horace  re- 1  vocal  sacred  music  ”  would  furnish  an  article  press  our  views  of  this  Book  and  all  others 
alized  on  canvass;  we  should  see  the  woman’s  on  the  subject, and  in  the  same  paragraph  there  worthy  of  public  attention,  and  hope  that  we 
head,  the  horse’s  body,  and  the  fish’s  tail,  united  iig  a  self-complimentary  line  of  review  laid  down,:  shall  not  be  considered  “enemies  because  we 
by^  soft  gradations,  and  set  off  in  the  most  impo-' in  order,  we  presume,  to  elicit  an  eulogiuin,  tell  them  the  truth.”  We  shall  be  governed  by 
sing  manner.  Musicians  should  take  particular  ^vhich  we  would  most  willingly  accede  to,  if  ,  facts  and  not  by  prejudice, 
care  to  perserve  in  its  full  vigor  and  sensibility  ;  ^ve  regarded  flattery  as  a  less  crime  than  ali  First — The  rudiments  entitled  in  this 

their  original,  natural  taste,  which  alone  can  (]isi*0gpect  to  veracity.  In  this  paragraph  we  book,  are  incorrect,  and,  if  acted  upon,  must, 
feel  and  discover  the  true  beauty  of  music.  jlread,  that  the  Methodist  Harmonist  “was  the  nece.ssarily  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
If  Milton,  Shakespeare,  or  Dryden,  had  been  result  and  production  of  MvexpeHenced  Com-  gregation  ever  joining  together  in  their  praise, 
born  with  the  same  genius  and  inspiration  for  /;? //Zee  appointed  for  the  purpose.”  Ibidem —  4’his  “experienced  committee”  state,  tha<^ 
music  as  for  poetry,  and  had  passed  through  the  “  Indeed  every  considerable  revival  of  true  “  after  a  lalmr  of  nearly  a  twelvemonth,”  they 
practical  part  without  corrupting  the  natural  godliness  has  been  attended,  not  only  with  have  the  pleasure  of  delivering  into  your  hands 
taste,  or  blending  with  it  prepossession  in  favor  the  cultivation  and  enlargement  of  knowledge  the  result  of  their  joint  exertions ;”  and  are 
of  those  sleights  of  hand  and  curious  dexterities  in  general,  but  of  sacred  Poetry  and  Music  in  “  bappy  in  having  the  opportunity  of  contrib- 
of  which  our  musicians  are  so  ambitious,  then  particular.”  in  this  article  much  is  said  on  uting  their  part  towards  the  improvement”  of 
would  their  notes  have  been  tuned  to  passions  |; the  sublimity  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Weslcifs  Ahe  most  devotional  parts  of  divine  worship” — 
and  to  sentiments  as  natural  and  expressive  Poetry ;  this  we  cannot  refute  if  we  were  in-  and,  to  crown  all,  ascribe  to  their  Bishops  as 
the  tones  and  modulations  of  the  voice  in  elo-  dined  so  to  do.  But  we  have  no  disposition  their  composition  and  language,  that  which  is 
quent  discourse.  No  great  difference  would  be  to  make  the  effort.  ||  the  language  of  the  Holy  Scriptun  s ;  and,  final- 

found  between  the  music  and  the  thought :  the!  We  are  compelled  to  animadvert  on  the;, ly,  this  “experienced  committee”  pray  “that 
hearers  would  only  think  impetuously;  and ,  present  publications  of  Sacred  Music;  many  of|| the  bl(»ssing  of  Heaven  may  accompany  their 
the  effect  of  the  music  would  be  to  impart  to  [which  are  remarkable  only  for  their  vulgarity,  efforts.”  We  shall  now  inerely  state,  that 
the  ideas  a  tumultuous  violence,  and  give  a !  bad  taste,  and  irreverent  application  of  popular  when  “^cZ/*”  is  intruded  into  tlie  service  of 
divine  impulse  to  the  mind.  Any  person  con- 1  musical  themes  to  sacred  subjects.  But  with-  !  God,  his  puny  movements  are  as  unaccounta- 
versant  with  the  classic  ])oets,  sees  instantly  out  dwelling  longer  on  this,  let  us  examine  i)ly  traced  as  the  volatilities  of  “a  serpent 
that  the  passionate  power  of  the  music  I  speak  what  claims  our  attention  and  gratitude  in  this  !  upon  a  rock.” 
of,  was  perfectly  understood  and  practised  by jj“ experienced  committee”! — at  the  same  time,]  [to  be  continued.] 


THE  EUTERPEIAH. 


NEW  PIANO  FORTE  MUSIC.  are  not  to  be  caught  by  silk,  but  with  cobwebs,  but  adheres  strictly  to  the  desiifn  of  the  composer. 

_  .  _ _  ^  ,  Monir  rtio/sfia  miaht  anniipr  nA*sq  fnr  an  imita-  think  her  capable  of  much  more  than  she  has 

Merry  Swiss  Girl,  by  T.  Attempt  of* an  angry  Duck  in  have  acquired  more 

2.  Ballad,  “  Buy  my  roses,”  by  G,  A,  Hodson,  “  Clio''*  a  writer  in  the  New-York  American,  in 

3.  Variations,  to  “  Ah,  no,  we  never  mention  '  - speaking  of  this  lady’s  performances,  observes ; — 

her.”  bv  IV,  R,  Clovvock,  THE  DRAMA#  _  “Signorina  Da  Ponte  is,  beyond  question,  a  mis- 

4  Ballad,  “  Prkty  Dove,”  by  Wm.  Ball.  .  ,  7~  i  ^  „  ,  .  '  disappoint  the  ex- 

SoNo  or  Duet  “Shin  Ahovl”  bv  a  gen-  Under  tins  head,  we  shall  from  time  to  time,  pectations  of  those  who  are  not  learned  in  the  dif- 
"*  ,  ’  remark  upon  the  history,  as  well  as  the  transac-  ficulties,  and  what  are  termed  the  higher  excel- 

emai .  hnof  iLnn  tnnfrhf  mp  tn  i  tions  of  the  stage. — Believing  that  the  subject  is  lencies  of  the  science  of  music  as  it  is  now  patron- 

6-  Ballad,  “Ah,  why  hast  thou  taught  me  to  |  eo„„*cted  with  the  good  taste  of  the  ized  and  cultivated  in  Europe.  A  degree  of 

love  tn^,  love  51  u  ‘I  public,  we  shall  look  with  a  single  eye  upon,  and  |l  timidity  evident  in  her  manner,  must  ever  detract 

7.  War  Dance,  “The  Balkan,”  by  George  ^  -  1  j  ’> 


m^,  urrv,  n  lb  ”  h^T  C  ‘  public,  we  shall  look  with  a  single  eye  upon,  and  jl  timidity  evident  in  her  manner,  must  ever  detract 

••  War  Dance,  me  DaiKan,  y  the  progress  of  the  Dram  a  amongst  ||  much  from  her  success  as  an  opera  singer  upon 

Geih,  51  V  hope  that  the  candid  votaries  Thespis  the  stage.  In  the  private  circles  of  the  c/i/c,  and 

8.  Air,  “  The  Czar  Victorious,  by  JuT «  Geo, ,  will  always  find  us  liberal  in  their  cause  ;  and  wej  at  the  piano,  she  will  ever  command  more  admi- 
Geib,  shall  endeavor  to  co-operate  with  them,  when  we  i  ration — if  not  applause — ^than  in  public.  Com- 

No.  1  is  originally  a  Swiss  melody,  arranged  |  believe  their  exertions  to  be  in  consonance  with  |  pared  with  Madame  Feron,  she  wants  force,  and 
with  symphonies  and  accompaniments  by  T.  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  amusement  of  the  com- |  strength  to  sustain  her  in  her  higher  notes, 
Valentine,  of  Birmingham,  England,  and  re-  munity.  I  and  fails  exactly  in  those  points  in  which  the 

published  by  /iottrnc,  New-York.  It  is  brought  There  has  been  no  lack  of  novelty  at  the  Park:  Signora  succeeds.  By  the  side  of  Mrs.  Austin, 
out  in  good  style,  with  a  handsome  title  page  Theatre  for  the  last  four  weeks.  Tragedy,  Come- jighe  wants  that  very  flexibility  so  much  insisted 
truly  characteristic  of  the  poetry  The  harmo-  Cpera,  and  Farce,  have  been  alternately  pro- 1' upon  by  the  public  press,  and  her  transitions  are 
Dies  are  combined  with  skill 'and  taste,  a\.  The  house  U  crowded  night  after  night, f  effected  by  a  painful  etfort.  Still  these  compari- 

arAoi.;nrT  Jin  ViJc  witnoss  Mr.  Forrcst’s  representation  ot  Meta-i  gons  do  not  detract  from  her  merits  as  an  accom- 

though  the  writer  has  been  sparmgnih^  mora.  He  has  nearly  mastered  the  character, (plished  singer;  for  she  rather  excels  those  in  her 
Illations  ;  he,  however,  has  made  a  few,  but  daily  papers,)  and  we  venture  to/ower  notcl,  which  are  full,  strong,  and  sweet.” 

their  visits  are  tery  transient.  The  accompa-  gay^  no  actor  in  this  country,  can  approoc/i  towards'  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  had  another 
Ilimenl  is  scientific  ana  florid.  »  •  •  representation.  Mr.  Hackett  appears  opportunity  of  hearing  Signorina  Da  Ponte. — 

^  No.  2  is  by  G.  Hodson,  of  Dublin.  It  is  in  a  occasionally  as  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or  as  Major  Joe  On  Thursday  evening,  (her  benefit  night,)  she 
similar  style  with  No.  1.  Mr.  Pendleton  has  Bunker,  commanding  a  squad  of  backwoodsmen,  made  her  third  public  appearance.  She  selected 
done  justice  to  the  title  page.  The  lady  bears  In  such  characters  he  has  not  his  superior.  for  this  occasion  whole  scenes  from  the  operas  of 


a  striking  resemblance  to  ****  **** — but  “  I’ll  1  I,  “L’Inganno  Felice,”  “  Semiramide,”  and  “  Fran- 

tell  nobody,”  altboi^h  ‘‘You  would  like  very  ^  ^  „ 

much  to  know.”  This  ballad  possesses  thei*^rr.i-  j  1  j  a  j  This  third  effort  of  Signorina  Da  Ponte  was 

same  rank  as  Mr.  Valentine’s,  with  the  differ-  ®  ^JH^a^b^nnablP  hmisp^nn  /hp  fvp^  happier  and  more  successful  than  the 

encethat  Mr.  Hodson’s  harmonies  are  not  so  She  was  quite  enchanting  in  the  Cava- 


iGNORiNA  Da  Ponte, — L'Ape  Musicale^  Sec, 


tfllUC  IIIUL  .:ui.  IlUU&Ull  S  lltlllllUIllCS  me  IIUI  so  fKo  OOfL  nlf  TliJa  ortiQ  li«ir  W.-./  nnnofif  ,  - -  ... 

flowing  "'"S  ^  A  1*  “PP®®*;-  ti.-a,  “  Bel  Raggio  lursinghiero,”  and  the  Rondo, 

No.  3.  These  variations  are,  we  suppose,  in-  f"/erthe’’musical  b^'TasVriUen  for  the  I’d 

n1atra^°Thelirnrmtv‘'*“®"  sion  by  her  uncle  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  the  yenera-Jeiogln^  Grand  sLa  was  parlular/effective, 

P  15^  a'-  T  -.L  .  .-r  1  A"S["Ag®.‘"  this  city.i^^d  the  artist  retired  amidst  loud  and  prolonged 

ballad,”  “unbounded  appla\.se.”  This  shows  operas,  principallff  Rossini, ‘‘ to  combine  which, 

bad  taste,  and  a  policy  which  every  wise  man  (says  the  editor  of  the  American,)  into  one  whole, 

should  explode ;  for  no  one  of  common  sense  ihe  insect  whose  name  it  bears,  does  the  scat-  Tvii-cir-iT 

pays  the  slightest  regard  to  such  flimsy  pre-  tered  sweets  of  many  flowers,  was  tlie  task  ofi  3  LSICAL  .  OTICES. 

tences.  It  is  however  a  “  Prettv  Dove  ”  We  Ponte.  The  story  is  simply  that  of  the  3Iisscs  L.  and  E.  Gillingham  have  announced 

recommend  it  ^  ^  ^  Venetian  singer,  for  whom,  in  the  their  intention  of  giving  a  Concert  of  Sacred  Mu- 

Kn  q  ^  film  “flmvina  nir  ”  Thi«  nmpp  any  company,  or  regular  opara,  it  is  sic  in  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Hudson-street,  on  Tues- 

IMO.  o  IS  a  nne,  now  mg  air.  1  ms  piece  ^  to  produce  a  piece  in  which  she  may  dis-  day  evening  next. 

Avas  first  published  a  few  months  since,  with-  1  „  u..* 

out  the  kuowledge  of  m  author-n  young  gen-  ^kiil  as  an  actress.  Hence  an  interview  between  <,  ‘L  “u"  of  the  N.  Y.  Sacred  Music 

t  enian  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Me  understand  her  {Lucinda)  and  Don  A-jiftio,  a  manager,  the  p^,,t  rh  .Lh  ^  ^  ^ 

that  three  editions  of  it,  by  as  many  music  proposal  and  trial  of  various  scenes  or  selecUons  ^  »  ^.nuren. 

publishers,  have  appeared  in  this  city.  Tlie  from  Semiramide,  Cenereniola^  icc,  &e,"  We  learn  that  the  Concert  to  be  given  by  the 

one  now  before  us  is  published  by  Bourne.  Her  singing  and  acting  this  evening. exceeded  N.  Y.  Musical  Fund  Society  has  been  postponed 

No.  6.  Tliis  hidlad  is  broilglit  out  in  a  hand-  our  expectations.  When  she  first  came  on  the  for  various  reasons  to  the  13th  inst.  when  it  will 
some  and  similar  style  with  the  two  first,  stage,  she  appeared  to  be  embarrassed,  but  soon  take  place  at  the  City  Hotel. 

We  think  it  iiighiy  reprehensihie  in  tiie  pub-  acquired  confidence,  and  produced  some  fine,  We  have  been  requested  to  state,  that  in  about 

ilsher  oniittiug  tiic  composer’s  name.  « It  is  a  sw®et  t®"®*-  She  was  well  supported  by  the  two  weeks,  there  will  be  a  public  exhibition  of 
shame  !  a  living  sliamc  ! !”  as  once  said  a  man  orchestra,  and  the  chorus  amgers,  who  were  judi-  jiusical  performances,  on  the  Logierian  System, 
in  a  musical  advertisement.  ciously  introduced  to  give  light  and  shade  to  the  .Mr.  Browne’s  .Musical  Acadeiny,  414,  Broad- 

No.  7  is  ill  the  style  of  a  M'altZ — it  is  simiile,  Signor  o.ich,  a  good  ac  or  in  his  line,  Persons  desirous  of  attending,  wilpbe  sup- 

and  may  be  plavcd  bv  juvenile  performers.  appeare  o  c  on  o  pa-ce.  e  gen  eman  plied  with  tickets  for  the  purpose,  by  calling  on 
V..  «  -n.o  o.,...,....!,.  «  A  e..  dreaded  ni  black,  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  very  A,r.  Browne. 


The  spring  Oratorio  of  the  N.  Y.  Sacred  Music 


Mr.  Browne. 


..  .  -  . .  . . I . ■''7  'V  W  IlM  vai  lULIUIlB,  W  U,B  tt  WUlIUCriUI  ULTIUrUlttllUt;,  UUl  at  aI  J  U  •  II 

Mr.  George  Geib.  This  would  pcriiaps  liave  not  equal  to  the  “Aria  Battone  Nella  Farsa  L'In-  |  ®  music, 

a  good  Z/A'e«rss  of  Russian  style,  had  it  only  ganno  Felice,”  by  the  same  gentleman,  on  this  in-  ’  ^“J'®''®''’  ®“deav 

Icalures.  1  lie  only  trace  of  subject  we  can  stniment,  the  3l8t  of  iVIarch.  The  Scotch  air  was 
discover,  is  a  similarity  in  one  or  two  places  a  dull  performance,  and  received  with  little  more 
to  one  of  Rossini’s  airs.  than  silent  applause.  Many  have  supposed  that 

It  really  puzzles  us  to  discover  why  compo-  djo  variations  on  the  Trombone,  and  the  Scotch 
sers,  a.s  they  arc  called,  will  risk  their  reputa-  were  out  of  place.  But  we  have  been  informed 
lion  in  sending  forth  so  many  of  their  pro- were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
ductions;  for  although  the  engraving  of  plates  dm  actors  to  prepare  for  the  su^quent 

is  cheap  and  paper  low  priced,  still  we  cannot  Ponte  and  Signor  Angnsa- 

TOnceiye  tliat  any  good  can  be  attached  to  he  ,,  the  opera  of  Semiramide. 


To  CoRREspoNDE-NTs. — CkifotCs  Communica¬ 
tion  “  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  music,”  is  rather 
too  long.  We  shall,  how  ever,  endeavor  to  find 
room  for  it  in  a  few  w’eeks. 

Musical  Queries"  shall  have  place  soon. 

Our  correspondent  .V,  w'ill  ahvays  be  welcome. 

Musical  Student^  Mo,  2,  in  our  next. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  find  room  in  our  next  for 
an  excellent  article  “  On  the  Clarionet.” 


many  tens  of  thousands  of  similar  pieces  that  vva  wprA  azitii  iioi.  aIa-Jav,  ' 

3Warm  forth.  M'e  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  Vo„e  from  Cenerentofa.  ^  ^  ^  ®l<>“ng  jirr/omoncM,  ire  profes,  the  most  >t rut  imparti- 

the  knowledge  of  the  tliousands  that  have  pre-  Her  voice  U  very  powerful  and  of  an  excellent  ^  "V’  however,  should  feel  injured  by 

ceded  them,  containing  precisely  the  same  quality;  her  lower  tones  are  full  and  mellow.  »kall  have  an  opportunity  to  be 

phrases.  But  we  are  to  remember,  that  flies] She  never  introduces  any  unmeaning  ornaments,^ heard  in  our  columns. 


fitted  themselves  with  much  credit  in  the  '  ^Ve  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
Se  la  vita,”  from  the  opera  of  Semiramide.  “  in  our  criticisms  on  musical  publications  and 


1.  Music  can  guide  the  soul  to  love, 
Music  give  strength  unto  war, 
Music ‘the  sylph-like  dance  can  move, 
Music  can  chase  away  care. 

Music  can  soften  the  pensive  mood, 
Music  of  virtue  can  sing, 

Music  j^ves  praise  in  gratitude. 

Music  all  pleasure  can  bring. 


MERITS  OP  MUSIC. 

2.  Music  relieves  in  the  lonesome  hour, 
Music’s  the  best  of  society. 

Music  is  welcome  in  pleasure’s  bower. 
Music  abounds  with  variety. 

Music  can  make  the  pedant  feel, 
Music  makes  poverty  wealthy, 
Music  the  sick  man’s  pains  can  heal. 
Music’s  the  voice  of  the  healthy, 


Music  I  love,  and  Music  loves  me. 
Music  and  I  live  together. 

Music  blends  Discord  and  Harmony, 
Music  is  sweet  in  all  weather. 
Music,  ye  gods,  to  life  gives  rest, 
Music  to  pleasure  will  take  us. 
Music  give  me,  for  I  like  it  best, 
Music,  oh  never  forsake  us. 
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M1SCE1<I<ANB:017S  l.iterature. 

I  A  temple  decorated  with  everj  romantic  embelliehmept  of  fanejr— 

a  ahrubb^rj  that  Shenatone  mif  ht  enTT,  blooroa  here-T-mutic  that  mirht 
have  charmed  Calypio  and  her  nympns,  is  heard,  ana  philosophy  oOera 
all  the  secrets  of  nature.— fTirf. 


ORIOIlfAL  AND  SELECTED. 

THE  INVAIilD. 

**  The  wind  passeth  orer  it,  and  it  is  f^ooe.** 

Oh,  I  remember,  though  some  years  have  pass’d 
Since  it  occur’d  :  ’twas  on  a  summer’s  eve, 

And  such  an  eve,  as  Poussin  or  a  Claude, 

Catching  its  glorious  tints,  ere  yet  they  fled. 

Upon  the  living  canvass,  made  immortal ; 

Tne  breeze,  which  had  sprung  up  at  noon,  wax’d  faint. 
And  dying  into  zephyrs  softly  sigh’d. 

It  was  a  clear  bright  sky,  save  at  th’  horizon 
One  light  cloud  hovering  hung,  as  if  to  catch 
The  parting  look  of  the  declining  sun. 

There  came  along  my  favorite  walk  a  group 
Whose  ne’er-forgotten  forms,  methink,  should  aught 
Make  shipwreck  of  my  memory,  w’ould  be 
Among  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  wreck 
Still  floating  in  my  mind’s  perturb’d  sea. 

One  was  a  maiden,  o’er  whose  drooping  head 
Some  twenty  summers  haply  might  have  pass’d  : 

The  hand  of  Him,  who  chastens  but  to  save. 

Had  fall’n  full  heavily  on  her  young  frame  : 

She  look’d  as  she  had  bent  her  to  the  blow. 

And,  with  a  meek  and  Christian  fortitude. 

Had  kiss’d  the  rod  that  gave  it.  She  had  once 
Heeii  all  that  in  her  sex  was  lovely, — nay. 

Had  still  the  outlines  of  that  beauty,  but — 

The  coloring  was  gone! — The  life,  the  bloom 
And  freshness  of  her  youth  had  fled,  and  yet 
Some  graces  linger’d  round  her,  as  if  lotn 
To  quit  the  throne  w’hich  Beauty’s  majesty 
So  late  had  fill’d.  O  God  !  she  was  a  form 
That  spoke  not  to  the  eye  but  to  the  heart. 

’Twas  the  first  time,  for  many  a  weary  week 
That  she  had  ventur’d  forth.  Close  at  her  side 
Were  two,  of  whom  it  were  a  task  to  say 
Which  gazed  more  anxiously  on  her  wan  form. 

The  one  a  matron,  somewhat  gone  in  years. 

And  wearing  on  her  cheek,  and  in  her  eye 
The  signs  of  recent  vigils  :  of  long  nights 
Pass’d  slceplessly  by  tne  sick  one^s  couch. 

She  look’d — but  how ! — it  is  enough  to  say 
She  was  a  mother,  and  that  poor  pale  girl 
Her  child.  The  other,  if  I  rightly  read 
The  characters  engraven  on  his  brow. 

Had  seen  some  sorrows  and  some  change  of  clime  ; 
And  these  had  given  unto  his  youthful  mien 
A  grave  and  somewhat  melancholy  cast. 

Oh  heavens  !  w’ith  what  an  eve  he  gazed  upon  her  : 
Methinks  I  have  him  now  before  mv  sight. 

With  ready  hand,  ever  put  forth  to  bring 
Back  into  its  place  some  wandering  fold. 

Lest  e’en  the  zephyr,  though  it  scarcely  sigh’d. 

Might  prove  too  chill  for  her.  He  was  not  one 
Of  those  base  idol-worshippers  who  bow 
Before  a  beauteous  image,  and,  should  aught 
Hurl  from  its  pedestal,  and  haply  mar 
The  beauty  which  allured  them,  straight  they  seek 
Another  shrine — no  !  ’twas  the  mind  and  soul 
That  shone  out  still  in  that  yet  speaking  eye. 

To  which  his  heart  was  wended,  and  he  gazed 
Upon  her  wasted  form,  as  it  were  deck’d 
In  all  its  early  loveliness  and  bloom. 

Pardon  me,  heaven  !  but  methought  ’twas  hard. 

After  long  toiling  in  a  distant  land — 

The  pangs  of  absence — the  heart-sick’ning  pains 
Of  “nope  deferred” — but  to  return  and  find 
The  harvest  of  his  hopes  a  wither’d  flower. 

There  was  a  transient  glow  upon  her  cheek. 

The  hectic  flush  of  fever,  which  fatigue 
Had  haply  kindled ; — with  what  an  eye 
He  hailVl  the  fatuous  omen.  The  poor  girl 
Look’d  up,  and  drawing  closer  to  her  breast 
The  arm  on  which  she  rested,  met  his  look 
Of  fondness  with  a  smile  so  sweet  and  bright. 

That  it  scarce  seem’d  of  earth.  There  may  be  some 
— But  they  are  few,  and  are  not  of  the  hero 
Of  worldlings — who  have  known  or  can  conceive 
The  feelings  of  a  moment  like  to  that ; — 

To  such  I  need  not  paint  them,  and  to  those 
Who  are  not  of  that  order,  the  attempt 
Were  but  a  waste  of  words.  Alas,  lor  man  ! 

How  slight  the  spark  that  kindles  up  anew 
The  ashes  of  a  long-extinguished  hope. 

And,  oh  !  how  transient  oft.  ’Twas  thus  with  them 

Alas  !  Death  hath  bt'en  her  bridegroom  —the  shroud  • 

Her  bridal  vest — her  couch  the  grave.  For  him 

Whom  she  had  left  to  mourn — he  did  not  call 

Upon  the  rocks  to  cover  him,  nor  raised 

The  bitter  lamentation,  for  the  blow 

Was  on  his  heart,  and  there,  too,  was  his  grief— 

Mute  but  severe  :  and  yet  he  did  not  mourn. 


“As  they  who  sorrow  without  hope:”— to  one, 

But  it  was  not  of  earth,  he  fondly  clung 
The  hope  to  follow  whither  she  was  gone ! 

And  it  would  seem  as  though  his  pray’r  were  heard 
Him  with  whom  the  weary  are  at  rest 
’Twas  long  ere  aught  was  known  of  him— at  last 
There  came  a  rumor  that  the  youth  had  found 
An  early  grave  in  some  far  distant  land  1  delius. 


THE  REQUIEM  OF  GEXIUS* 

BY  MRS.  HEMAN8. 

Thou  art  fled 

Like  some  frail  exhalation,  which  the  dawn 
Robes  in  its  golden  beams — ah  !  thou  hast  fled  ! 
The  brave,  the  gentle,  and  the  beautiful. 

The  child  of  grace  and  genius.  Heartless  things 
Are  done  and  said  i’  the  world,  and  mighty  earth. 
In  vesper  low  or  joyous  orison. 

Lifts  still  her  solemn  voice — but  thou  art  fled ! 

\  No  tears  for  thee ! — though  light  be  from  us  gone 
I  With  my  soul’s  radiance,  bri^t,  yet  restless  one ! 
j  No  tears  for  thee ! 

Tliey  that  have  loved  an  exile,  must  not  mourn 
To  see  him  parting  for  his  native  bourne. 

O’er  the  dark  sea. 

!  All  the  high  music  of  thy  spirit  here. 

Breathed  but  the  language  of  another  sphere, 
j  Unechoed  round  j 

And  strange,  though  sweet,  as  midst  our  weeping  skies 
Some  half  remember’d  song  of  Paradise 

Might  sadly  sound. 

j  Hast  thou  been  answer’d  ?  Thou,  that  from  the  night. 
And  from  the  voices  of  the  tempest’s  might. 

And  from  the  past, 

Wert  seeking  still  some  oracle’s  reply. 

To  pour  the  secrets  of  Man’s  desti^ 

Forth  on  the  blast. 

Hast  thou  been  answer’d  ?  Thou,  that  through  the  gloom 
And  shadow,  and  stern  silence  of  the  tomb, 

A  cry  didst  send, 

j  So  passionate  and  deep,  to  pierce,  to  move, 
j  To  win  back  token  of  unbuned  love 

From  buried  friend. 

And  hast  thou  found  where  living  waters  burst  ? 

I  Thou  that  didst  pine  amidst  us  in  the  thirst 
'  *“  Of  fever  dreams ! 

Are  the  true  fountains  thine  for  evermore  ? 

Oh  !  lured  so  long  by  shining  mists  that  wore 
j  The  light  of  streams ! 

Speak  !  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  We  call,  as  thou 
With  thy  lit  eye,  deep  voice,  and  kindled  brow, 

W ere  wont  to  call 

On  the  departed  !  Art  thou  blest  and  free  ? 

I  Alas !  the  lips  earth  covers,  ev’n  to 
j  W ere  silent  all ! 

Yet  shall  our  hope  rise,  fann’d  by  quenchless  faith, 

:  As  a  flame  foster’d  by  some  warm  wind’s  breath. 

In  light  upsprings. 

Freed  soul  of  song !  Yes !  thou  hast  found  the  sought, 

'  Born  to  thy  home  of  beauty  and  of  thought, 
j  On  morning’s  wings. 

j  And  we  will  deem  it  is  thy  voice  we  hear. 

When  life’s  young  music,  ringing  far  and  clear, 
j  O’erflows  the  sky : 

1  No  tears  for  thee  ! — The  lingering  gloom  of  ours — 

Thou  art  for  converse  with  ^1  glorious  powers. 

Never  to  die. 


IMPROMPTU. 

Oh  !  would  I  were  that  balmy  gale 
On  which  thy  raven  tresses  fly ; 

That  I  might  from  thy  lips  inhale 
The  vernal  sweetness  of  thy  sigh  ! 

And  would  I  were  that  blushing  rose, 

Diflusing  fragrance  thro*  the  air ; 

I  would  upon  tny  breast  repose. 

And  think  it  bliss  to  perisn  there ! — eustace. 


!|  TO  MARY  - - 

1 1  knoxo  thou  art  fair,  as  the  herald  of  day, 

!  When  he  robes  young  Aurora  in  splendor  and  light. 
And  I  think  thee  as  pure,  as  the  mild  silver  ray 
That  Luna  bestows,  on  the  stillness  of  nighU 

Thy  bright  laughing  eye,  so  bewitchingly  glances. 
While  alfeetion’s  pure  sun-shine,  illumines  thy  face, 
'And  thv  Lute’s  dulcet  tone,  so  completely  entrances. 
That  friendship  forsakes  us,  and  love  $UaU  its  place. 

'  But  Mary,  to  thee,  no  false  adulation, 

lOr  wreath  twined  by  fancy,  the  poet  should  bring  ; 


Let  him  cull  thee  a  garland,  of  just  admiration, 

From  nature’s/air  flowerets,  and  roses  of  spring. 

Yes !  nature's  chaste  lilies,  and  dew-spangled  roses, 
More  fitly  adorn  the  bright  brow  of  the  fair. 

In  whose  placid  breast  sweet  affection  reposes. 

Than  all  the  false  trappings,  that  folly  can  wear. 

Art’s  tinsel  productions,  may  dazzle  with  splendor, 

And  vain  affectation,  may  captivate  fools  ; 

But  give  me  the  heart,  that  is  warm,  true,  and  tender. 
And  the  sigh  of  that  bosom,  that  sighs  not  by  rqles. 

In  love’s  mlded  palace,  the  grac’ir  assembled 
To  scan  the  pretensions,  of  natuiv  r.nd  art. 

But  nothing^  they  said.  Heaven’s  radiance  resembled, 
Save  the  smiles  of  affection,  that  flow  from  the  HEART. 

Phil.  Port  Folio. 


ARABIAN  POETRY. 

“on  the  spring.” 

“  Thou  hearest  the  taie  of  the  nightingale,  ‘  that  the 
vernal  Season  approaches.’  The  sprinjg  has  spread  a 
I  bower  of  joy  in  every  grove,  where  the  almond  tree  sheds 
its  silver  blossoms.  Be  cheerful  ;  be  full  of  mirth ;  for 
the  ^ring  passes  soon  away  ;  it  will  not  last. 

“  The  groves  and  hills  are  again  adorned  wdth  all  sorts 
of  flowers  :  a  pavilion  of  roses  as  the  seat  of  pleasure,  is 
I  raised  in  the  garden.  Who  knows  which  of  us  will  be 
I  alive  when  the  fair  season  ends  ?  Be  cheerful,  &c. 
j  “  The  edge  of  the  bower  is  filled  with  the  light  of  Ahmed, 
j  Among  the  plants  the  fortunate  tulips  represents  his  com- 
i  panions. — Come,  O  people  of  Mahammed,  this  is  the  sea¬ 
son  of  merriment.  Be  cheerful,  &c. 

I  “Again  the  dew  glitters  on  the  leaves  of  the  lily,  like 
!  the  water  of  a  bright  scymetar.  The  dew-drops  fall 
I  through  the  air  on  the  garden  of  roses.  Listen  to  me, 

'  listen  to  me,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  delighted.  Be  cheer¬ 
ful,  &c. 

I  “  The  roses  and  tulips  are  like  the  bright  cheeks  of 
beautiful  maids,  in  whose  ears  the  pearls  hang  like  drops 
of  dew.  Deceive  not  thyself  by  thinking  that  these  charms 
J  will  have  a  long  duration.  Be  cheerful,  &c. 

“Tulips,  roses,  and  anemonies,  appear  in  the  gardens; 

;  the  showers  and  the  sun-beams,  like  sha^  lancets,  ting# 

(  the  banks  with  the  color  of  blood.  Spend  this  day 
agreeably  with  thy  friends  like  a  prudent  man.  Be 
j  cheerful,  &c. 

j  “  The  time  is  passed  in  which  the  plants  were  sick,  and 
!  the  rosebud  hung  its  thoughtful  head  on  its  bosonL  The 
season  comes  in  which  mountains  and  rocks  are  covered 
with  tulips.  Be  cheerful,  &c. 

j  “  Each  morning  the  clouds  shed  gems  over  the  rose 
I'  gardens  :  the  breath  of  the  gale  is  full  of  Tartarian  musk. 

,  Be  not  neglectful  of  thy  duty  through  too  great  love  of  the 
world. — Be  cheerful.  Sic, 

I  “The  sweetness  of  the  bower  has  made  the  air  so 
'  fragrant,  that  the  dew  before  it  falls  and  is  changed  into 
rose  water.  The  sky  spreads  a  pavilion  of  bright  clouds 
j  over  the  garden.  Be  cheerful,  &c. 

M  “W^hosoever  thou  art,  know  that  the  black  gusts  of 
i  autumn  had  seized  the  garden  ;  but  the  king  of  the  world 
again  appears,  dispensing  justice  to  all.  In  his  reign,  the 
;  happy  cup-bearer  desireJ  and  obtained  the  flowing  wine, 
j  Be  cheerful,  &c. 

jl  “  By  these  strains  I  hoped  to  celebrate  this  delightful 
F  valley ;  may  th^  be  a  memorial  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
;  remind  them  of  this  assembly,  and  these  fair  maids ! 

!  Thou  art  a  nightingale  with  a  sweet  voice,  O  Mesihi, 
f  when  thou  walkest  with  the  damsel  whose  cheeks  are 
j  like  roses.  Be  cheerful ;  be  full  of  mirth  ;  for  the  Spring 
I  passes  soon  away  ;  it  will  not  last.” 


i|  THE  ladies’  friend. 

jl  Dancing,  in  a  degree  is  professedly  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  a  good  education,  as  correcting  any 
awkwardness  of  gesture,  giving  an  easy  and 
graceful  motion  to  the  body,  and  if  practised 
early,  perhaps  even  directing  its  growth.  Mod¬ 
ern  manners,  however,  have  carried  the  fond¬ 
ness  for  this  accomplishment  to  an  immoderate 
'extreme.  A  passion  for  making  the  best  figure 
in  a  minuet,  is  vastly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
'woman’s  understanding.  And  I  am  not  sure, 
j  whether  excelling  in  this  particular  does  not 
[inspire  too  great  a  fondness  for  dissipating 
1  pleasures,  and  proportionably  abate  the  ardor 
I  for  more  retired  virtues.  A  woman,  who  call 
[sparkle  and  engage  the  admiration  of  every  be¬ 
holder  at  a  party,  or  a  ball,  is  not  always  content 
with  the  graver  office  of  managing  a  family,  or 
the  still  and  sober  innocence  of  domestic  scenes, 
Besides,  dancing  is  not  at  certain  moments, 
without  its  temptation.  An  elegant  illuminated 
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room,  brilliant  company,  the  enchanting  powers  | 
of  music,  admiring  eyes,  obsequious  beaux,  atti¬ 
tude,  &c.  are  apt  to  transport  the  mind  a  little 
beyond  the  rational  medium  of  gentle  agitation. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  a  cynical  moralist 
that  would  abridge  you  of  any  harmless  amuse¬ 
ment.  I  have  only  my  apprehension  for  your 
innocence,  for  indeed  it  is  a  plant  of  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  complexion.  And  you  will  then  have  at¬ 
tained  the  perfection  of  your  character,  when 
you  can  mix  a  passion  for  these  elegant  accom¬ 
plishments  with  a  turn  for  solid  jind  domestic 
virtue ;  when  you  can  one  night  be  distinguished 
at  a  ball,  and  the  next,  want  no  other  entertain¬ 
ment  than  what  is  afforded  by  the  retired  shade 
of  your  family,  a  well  chosen  book,  or  an  agree¬ 
able  walk.  I  should  wish  you  to  be  innocent, 
and  if  possible,  accomplished  at  the  same  time, 
but,  at  any  rate,  I  would  have  you  innocent,  be¬ 
cause  otherwise  you  cannot  be  happy. 

The  Persian  Women. — Several  historians, 
in  mentioning  the  ancient  Persians,  have. dwelt 
with  peculiar  severity  on  the  manner  in  which  | 
they  treated  their  women.  Jealous,  almost  to 
distraction,  they  confined  the  whole  sex  with 
the  strictest  attention,  and  could  not  bear  that 
the  eye  of  a  stranger  should  behold  the  beauty 
whom  they  adored. 

When  Mahomet,  the  great  legislator  of  the 
modern  Persians,  was  just  expiring,  the  last 
advice  that  he  gave  to  his  faithful  adherents, 
was,  “  Be  watchful  of  your  religion  and  your 
wives.”  Hence  they  pretend  to  derive  not  only 
the  power  of  confining,  but  also  of  persuading 
them  that  they  hazard  their  salvation  if  they 
look  upon  any  other  man  besides  their  hus¬ 
bands.  The  Christian  religion  informs  us, 
that  in  the  other  world  they  neither  marry  nor 
are  given  in  marriage.  The  religion  of  Ma¬ 
homet  teaches  us  a  different  doctrine,  which 
the  Persians  believing,  carry  the  jealousy  of 
Asia  to  the  fields  of  Elysium,  and  the  groves 
of  paradise ;  where,  according  to  them,  the 
blessed  inhabitants  have  their  eyes  placed  on 
the  crown  of  their  heads,  lest  they  should  see 
the  wives  of  their  neighbors. 

Every  circumstance  in  the  Persian  history 
tends  to  persuade  us,  that  the  motive,  which 
induced  them  to  confine  their  women  with  so 
much  care  and  solicitude,  was  only  exuber¬ 
ance  of  love  and  affection.  In  the  enjoyment 
of  their  smiles  and  their  embraces,  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  men  consisted,  and  their  approba¬ 
tion  was  an  incentive  to  deeds  of  glory  and  of 
heroism.  For  these  reaisons  they  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  the  custom 
of  carrying  their  wives  to  the  field,  “  that  the 
sight,”  said  they,  “  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us, 
may  animate  us  to  fight  more  valiantly. 


presence  may  kindle  a  smile  through  the  social 
circle,  and  our  friends  rejoice  that  they  are 
brought  nearer  each  other  in  their  mutual  love 
of  us  7  that  in  our  absence  they  may  feel  that 
love  is  not  wanting,  and  when  laid  low  in  the 
errave,  the  requiem  of  the  blest  may  consign  us 
to  the  retributions  of  eternity. 

Arabic  Sayings.— Reside  where  you  will, 
acquire  knowledge  and  virtue :  and  they  will 
stand  thee  in  the  place  of  ancestors ;  that  man 
is  best  who  can  say,  “  See  what  I  am not  he 
who  says,  ‘‘see  what  my  father  was.”  When 
God  would  display  in  broad  day  a  hidden  virtue 
in  the  shade,  he  excites  against  it  the  tongue  of 
the  envious.  If  the  flame  did  not  catch  every 
thing  surrounding  it,  the  exquisite  perfume  of 
the  aloes  would  be  unknown.  This  life  is  but  a 
fragile  fragment :  senseless  is  he  who  attaches 
himself  to  it ;  what  is  past  is  dead ;  what  is  to 
come,  is  hidden  ;  thou  hast  only  the  moment  in 
which  thou  breathest.  Thy  life  is  divided  into 
two  portions ;  consider  well  what  they  are  ;  that 
which  is  gone,  is  a  dream,  that  w^hich  remains 
a  wish.  - 

A  German  writer  regards  a  sentence  in  the 
light  of  a  package ;  and  a  package  not  for  the 
mail-coach,  but  for  the  baggage-wagon ;  into 
which  it  is  his  privilege  to  crowd  as  much  as 
he  possibly  can.  Having  formed  a  sentence, 
therefore,  he  next  proceeds  to  pack  it;  which  is 
effected  partly  by  unwieldy  tails  and  codicils, 
but  chiefly  by  enormous  parenthetic  involu¬ 
tions.  All  qualifications,  limitations,  excep¬ 
tions,  and  illustrations,  are  stuffed  and  violently 
rammed  into  the  bowels  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
position.  That  all  this  equipage  of  accessaries 
is  not  so  arranged  as  to  assist  its  own  orderly 
developement,  no  more  occurs  to  a  German  as 
a  fault,  than  that  in  a  package  of  shawls  and 
carpets,  the  colors  and  patterns  are  not  fully 
displayed.  To  him  it  is  sufficient  that  they  are 
there. 


Social  Virtue. — The  happiness  of  life  con¬ 
sists  much  in  the  interchange  of  kind  affections 
and  of  tender  sympathies  and  mutual  conde¬ 
scension.  We  must  live  for  each  other,  and  we 
must  encounter  many  varieties  of  character  and 
opinion,  and  must  never  be  unmindful  of  making 
little  concessions,  or  pardoning  little  errors,  or 
even  forgiving  insults.  Whatever  fame  and 
splendor  may  attend  commanding  talents,  we 
always  value  the  virtues  that  make  us  easy  and 
happy,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think  how  many 
have  been  beloved  and  lamented  by  their  friends 
for  their  kind  affections,  and  amiable  and  bene¬ 
volent  hearts.  Since  so  very  few  of  us  can 
expect  to  make  this  world  ring  with  our  nftmes, 
our  talents,  or  any  thing  else,  why  is  it  not  a 
labor  most  worthy  of  the  Christian  heart  to 
endear  ourselves  to  those  around  us,  so  that  our 


A  THANK  ILL-PLACED. — “  HoW  do  yOU  do, 
sare  ?”  said  a  Frenchman  to  an  English  ac¬ 
quaintance.  “  Rather  poorly,  thank  you,”  an¬ 
swered  the  other.  “  Nay,  my  dear  sare,”  said 
the  Frenchman,  “  don’t  thank  me  for  your  ill¬ 
ness,  I  cannot  help  it.” 

Anecdote. — At  a  wedding  a  few  evenings 
since  in  the  village  of  Buffalo,  after  the  clergy¬ 
man  had  united  the  happy  pair,  an  awful  silence 
ensued,  which  becoming  rather  irksome  to  a 
young  gentleman,  he  cried  out,  “You  need  not 
be  so  unspeakably  happy.” 

LONDON  FASHIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

Evening  Dress. — A  dress  of  white  figured  blond 
de  Cambray  over  white  satin.  The  corsage  sets 
close  to  the  shape;  it  is  cut  low  round  the  bust. 
A  falling  tucker,  of  blond  lace,  nearly  plain  round 
the  back  and  bosom,  but  very  full  on  the  back  and 
shoulders.  A  narrow  pointed  blond,  set  on  plain. 
Gauze  sleeve  over  a  short  beret  one  of  white  sa¬ 
tin:  it  is  large,  and  of  the  Marino  Faliero  form  ; 
the  end  hangs  nearly  in  a  point ;  it  is  looped  in 
front  of  the  arm  with  a  noeud  of  white  gauze 
ribbon.  The  trimming  of  the  skirt  consists  of  a 
single  deep  flounce,  set  on  a  little  below  the  knee. 
The  hair  is  dressed  in  very  thick  curls  on  the 
temples,  behind  in  full  but  not  very  high  bows. 
A  full  blown  white  rose  is  placed  just  over  the 
right  temple,  at  the  base  of  a  bouquet  of  white 
fancy  flowers.  Another  bouquet  of  a  smaller 
size,  but  far  back,  adorns  the  left  side.  The  jew¬ 
ellery  worn  with  this  dress  should  be  gold  and 
pearls. 

Full  Dress. — A  dress  of  satin  de  Japan,  of  a 
bright  gold  color.  The  corsage  made  to  set 
j  close  to  the  shape  behind,  and  across  the  front  in 


drapery  folds ;  the  folds  confined  by  an  aigraffe 
of  diamonds,  are  drawn  down  a  little  in  front ;  a 
chemisette  of  blond  de  Cambray.  Short  full  sa¬ 
tin  sleeves,  covered  by  a  manche  Orientals  of 
white  blond  de  Cambray.  A  single  flounce  of 
the  same  material  finishes  the  skirt  round  the 
border.  The  hair  is  disposed  in  corkscrew  ring¬ 
lets,  which  hang  low  at  the  sides  of  the  face. 
The  head-dress  is  a  gold-colored  crape  beret, 
ornamented  with  long,  white,  curled  ostrich 
feathers  and  white  gauze  ribbon.  The  jewellery 
worn  with  this  dress  should  be  of  massive  gold. 

From  ‘Th*  World  ofFathioni.* 

Hats  and  Bonnets. — The  return  of  spring  is 
announced  by  green  for  hats,  bonnets,  &c.,  which 
is  associated  or  made  up  with  white.  We  have 
seen  some  white  red  gros  de  Naples,  lined  with 
delicate  green ;  green  ribbons  have,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  a  wreath  embroidered  in  white.  Some  car¬ 
riage  hats  are  of  emerald  green  gros  des  Indes, 
or  watered  gros  de  Naples;  they  are  trimmed 
with  ribbons  and  feathers  of  a  different  shade  of 
green.  Velvet  hats  are  still  worn  by  many  ele¬ 
gantes  ;  the  most  novel  are  those  of  green  velvet, 
lined  with  granite  satin,  and  ornamented  with  a 
bouquet  of  short  feathers,  half  green  and  half 
granite. 

We  have  already  seen  in  Cleaveland  row, 
some  beautiful  spring  hats  and  bonnets  of  change¬ 
able  gros  de  Naples,  rose  color  and  white,  or  blue 
and  white ;  there  are  also  some  of  citron  colored 
gros  de  Naples,  lined  with  the  same.  These  head 
dresses  have  not  only  the  merit  of  being  novel, 
they  are  likewise  singularly  elegant  and  becoming. 

Head  Dresses. — We  still  see  several  half  dress 
hats,  composed  of  velvet ;  but  those  of  citron, 
blue,  lilac,  and  white  gros  de  Naples,  are  much 
more  numerous.  The  crowns  of  the  most  jiovel 
hats  are  low,  and,  in  general,  they  are  ornament¬ 
ed  more  or  less  with  blond  lace,  or  with  ribbons 
disposed  in  draperies  ;  the  brims  arc  between  the 
capote  and  the  hat  shape,  and  very  short  at  the 
ears.  Blond  lace  and  feathers  form  the  trimming 
of  those  hats  that  are  composed  of  velvet ;  others 
are  decorated  with  ribbons  and  white  flowers,  and 
several  with  aigrettes. 

White  gros  de  Naples,  crapes,  and  gros  d’Ori- 
ent,  are  materials  in  favor  for  dress  hats.  The 
brims  are  shallower  than  usual,  but  still  very  wide. 
These  hats  are  singularly  becoming.  Some  are 
ornamented  with  a  single  long  white  feather, 
wliich  is  placed  under  the  brim,  and  falls  back 
over  it.  Others  have  a’ wreath  of  short  feathers 
round  the  crown,  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  a 
chaperon.  Many  of  these  hats  arc  trimmed  with 
rose  colored  feathers.  We  have  seen  a  few,  but 
as  yet  a  very  few,  ornamented  with  wreaths  of 
flowers. 

A  singular,  but  very  elegant  looking  hat,  is 
composed  of  white  crape  ;  it  has  a  round  crown, 
and  instead  of  a  brim,  two  pieces  of  crape  placed 
at  some  distance  from  each  other ;  a  row  of 
feathers  is  inserted  between  them. 

A  very  elegant  turban  is  of  blue  gauze  arrang¬ 
ed  upon  a  crown  of  tulle,  embroided  in  silver. 
The  ribbon  is  placed  behind,  the  ends  of  which 
are  trimmed  with  gold  fringe,  and  hang  down  on 
the  left  side. 

The  cauls  of  some  blond  caps  are  arranged  half 
full,  and  half  open  ;  a  ribbon,  the  ends  of  which 
are  fixed  just  above  the  ears,  fonns  an  arcado 
upon  the  head,  and  serves  to  divide  the  full  part 
of  the  cup  from  that  which  is  open.  The  border 
is  arranged  in  the  usual  manner,  with  flowers. 

Black  velvet  hats  are  decidedly  fashionable; 
the  front  is  narrow,  raised  very  much  up  in  front, 
a  la  Henri  IV.,  and  ornamented  with  a  long 
wliite  plume  fastened  under  the  front,  and*  bend¬ 
ing  on  the  crown  of  the  hat. 
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